‘before the Detlaration 
dependence was adopted in 1776 and. 
the foundation laid for the United 
- States of America, there ‘were bode 


‘zations of working men. 
The first unions were riade up of 


| skilled craftsmen who joined togeth- 
er to provide assistance to each oth- 
er, when members wer sick, in- debt, 
or at the time of of a 
earner, 
‘When the Amarieun 
started, both workmen and employ- 
ers were against their: methods of 
buying cheaply and selling as at high 
a price as the market would bear. 
However, the employers of the work- 
ers were soon forced by competition 
- to accept the position of the mer- 
chants. Then true labor unions came 
into being. The first of these labor 
unions were carpenters, shoe makers} 
and printers. ‘These workmen formed | 
local unions in Boston, New York and 
_ Philadelphia as early as 1791 for the 
purpose of stopping wages from be- 
ing cut. In addition to the welfare 
schemes for helping each other, these 
unions wanted higher wages and 
shorter hours. They also tried to set 
rules for training new workers in 
their trades and to. secure ffom em- 
ployers agreements-to hire only union 
men. This last started what is known 
“as the “closed shop.” 
By the year 1800, the principle ot 
collective bargaining was understood 
both by workers and employers. The 
first meeting between workers and 
employers occurred in 1799. The 
shoe makers met, with their employ- 
ers to set wage rates and working/ 
conditions. Then it became necessary 
for committees of the union men to} 
visit the shops and see if the agree- 
ments were being lived up to by em- 
ployers and workers alike. The 
walking committee or walking dele- 
gates served without pay in the be- 
ginning. As the unions grew stronger 
they began to hire men to attend to 
this kind of business on a part time 
or full time basis. The men who do 
this kind of work are now known as 
business agents.: 
Early Strikes In America 
Strikes or action of working men 
quitting their jobs in a body came 
with organization and collective bar- 
gaining in America. The bread bak- 
. . ers in New York quit work to enforce 
‘the demands of their union as early 
as 1741. The first strike where a 
union paid benefits to its members 
occurred in Philadelphia in 1786. 
The strikers were printers. A sym- 
pathy strike of shoe workers to aid 
their fellow workers who made boots 
__ also happened in 1799 in the same 
_ city. The. shoe makers of New York 
created a strike benefit fund and in 
~ 1809 went out on what is known as 
a general strike. The strike was ex- 
tended to several employers who 
came to the aid of the ones against 
whom the strike was started. ~ 


Employers vs. The Unions 
As the unions became better or- 
ganized, wage rates became more im- 
portant. . Employers: banded together 
to oppose ‘wage demands made by 
‘their workers. Often the employers 
went into court to have unions de- 
clared unlawful. They also hired 
- non-uni kers. The unions were 
prosecuted under the o 
“conspiracies on restraint of 
trade.” This method of opposing 
unions lasted for nearly 100. years. A 
business. depression in. the early 
1800's caused many —of the earl) 
_unions to die dut. But by 1820 new 
‘workers’ organizations were spring- 
ing up in both large and smal 
a American cities. Unions were or: 


‘ 


> 
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lin the United States at least two 
| years under the contract and 10 per | 
-cent.of them may remain for 
jmonths, Mexican workers who were) 
br t into’ the United. States last a 

and before; may also be includ-| aim 
nder the new contract, and 
re. 


How Forel Workers 


May Be Imported — 

‘This question. was the s. 
Employment Service along. the last of | 
‘Mareh, They said they did not know:| 
It may be that 60,000 will come inj @ue 
and it may be’ that 100,000 or more | a 
will be imported. ‘Farm labor 
ditions in the United States will be} 
the deciding factor, If we go to war 
or start the war materials factories 
how many will be brought 


H ow Close Is War? — 

~It looks ‘bad here in 
The ‘United States is - getting: tough | 
with Russia. President Truman has) 
called “for ‘renewing the draft law.| 
This may pass soon and men from 18 
to 35 years of age unmarried ‘and} 
without dependents may be called up} 
for. service in the arméd forces. Of} 
course, an incident can start another | 
world war.. Many People believe that 
Russia is not ready for another war. 
They lost most of their industry and|- 
had ‘nearly 10 million men killed or 
wounded in the last war. They still 
have plenty of manpower but it takes 
more ¢han, that to fight a modern 
war. The United States has the atom 
bomb. No one knows what sort of 


new weapon Russia may have. Director 


zations of workers th factoriés first 


appeared. Work 


Early U nions he Politics : 
‘During the past en Lee Park- 
From 1827 to 1832, American trade er, Labor Placement Director, visitea. 


unions became very interested in southeast Missouri and_ 
attended. 
politics. Many working men were! -sctings of local unions in Lilbourn 


states teat and Wardell. On March 14, he at- 
a certain amount of property. before tended and addressed a meeting at 
no free schools for children of work-| WUC? Was arranged by local organ- 
ing people. Only those who were| '2¢? L. B. Armstrong, about 28 mem_ 
wealthy and. could afford to pay were Bes ‘ve week 
jable to educate their-children. Since pent in the Fine area 

conferring with local: leaders of the 


unions were being prosecuted in the 
courts, they turned to the ballot box.| ,/ninn. Me Tehorted a good meeting 


tnd cles were being bulk) siended. Following this work inthe 
ant ‘Delta area of Arkansas, he stopped 
were Ghinina into bel A lot more over at various points in Tennessee 


and North Carolina, reporting to the 
a were needed than Washington office on March 29, to 


accompany the President through 
ihdgaed movement of the = et New Jersey, New York state. During 


fe’ | early April, Brother Parker will visit 
of the | the locals in Clewiston and Lakeland, 


chanics Union of Trade Associations stood returning to the Memphis 


‘Education 
Ernesto Galarza, recently appointed — 
as Research and Education Director 
for the Union, assumed his duties, 
_ March Ist. On March 18, he left for 


a .two weeks trip through the. 

southwestern states. In late April or | 
early May he will make a similar 
trip through the' southern states, at- 
_tending Union meetings and getting © 
educational work under way. | 


The ‘problem of protecting civil 
of Mexican-Americans 


and nominated candidates for office ° to secur shipments of workers 
“to of: the | and. elsewhere the last! 
working classes” in the city govern- 0 month. 
ment and state 
bor parties sprang up in many ci M Se 0 
These were id uth ganizer | 
ported by about abor newspapers. | 
The program of the workers in poli- a kes Report 
tics included: demands for laws to 
provide a 10 hour day; restrictions on| George Stith, mid-South organizer, 
child labor; abolition of convict la-| is now getting about since the weath- 
bor making goods for sale in compe-/| er has improved and he has a car. He 
tition with free men; free and egfial| visited the Cotton Plant area where 
oublie schools; abolition of imprison-|he attended meetings and made 
nent for debt; exemption of. tools| house to house canvasses in: Howell 
ind wages from seizure for debt; the| and Hunter early in the month. Re- 
sight of mechanics to file liens on| turning to his home at Gould, he at- 
roperty to secure tended a meeting of the Varner Lo- 
vages; and the abolition of home and_| cal; returning to Brinkley on March 
‘actory sweatshops. Most of the la- 14th for a meeting with Labor Place- 
or political parties were- against ment Director Parker. the 
hattel slavery. : month he also visited the Dumas Lo- 
These early unions and Political cal where arrangéments are under- 
sarties of labor were responsible for} way for a big mass meeting on Sun- 
he enactment of laws abolishing the| day, April 4th. __ 
mprisonment of men for debt, the 10 Brother Stith also reports that the 
1our work day, and the great Ameri- Wolf Project Local near Lake Vil- 


| {Jage has'shown-interest in setting 
—Te be continued-sext month. 


‘most meagre form of soctal 
‘in the United States in 1946, 


the Old Age and $ 
program, the average monthly: 


‘more, even this benefit was suspend-. 
ed if the beneficiaries earned ps:much 


sons had to obtain old age : 


their earnings. The average payment 
‘per person under the old age assist~ 
er. average monthly payment 


ent childten -program was $62.23; | 


and the average under the aid to. the 
{blind program was $36.67. 


Unemployment insurance activitieg 


| under the social security program 


were particularly important during 
| 1946, the first year of reconversion. 
About. 9 million workers. filed claims 


most 4% million claimants received 
age weekly benefit actually paid was 


$18.50; the average duration of un-. 
employment was 13.4 weeks, and 


| some 38.2 per cent of all persons re- 


ceiving a first payment exhausted 
benefits. 

As a result of. the heron of 
persons unemployed during récon- 
version and'of the reduced tax rates 
for gmployers under experience 


| rating, benefit payments in 1946 were | 


20 per. cent more than the amounts 
collected . under unemployment pro-— 
‘grams. The report’ points out that — 


urvivors 


4 | to supplement their old age pension or 


per family under the aid to depend~ 


for unemployment insurance, and 
at least one benefit check. The aver- 


| “contribution rates continued to 


{cline under the state experience-rat- 


ing provisions. As a result, tax col-— 


lections in 1946 were 21.5 per cent — 
below the $1,162 million collected in. 


1945, despite a slight rise in taxable 


wages.” 


In most. countries “id for ‘moat 
people, social security also -involves 
some form of disability and’ health 
insurance, but the Social Security 
Yearbook” points out that in the 
United States the various programs 
attempting to meet these needs “com- 
pensate only a minor fraction of the 
total wage loss, estimated at $5 to $6 
billion annually, experienced by the | 
2 to 2% million persons who are dis- 
abled on an average day.” Work- 
men’s compensation payments are no- 


| toriously inadequate, amounting to at 


best % of a worker’s weekly wage, 


while only Rhode Island and Califor- : 


fit per family was $30.09. Further- 


|as $15 a month. Asa result, 


‘ance-programs, aid was a little larg- 


nia have disability programs. 


‘A 11 agricultural and. domestic 
workers are. barred from even the 


meager provisions of the present so-_ 


cial ‘security laws. The National 


Farm—Labor 
tablished its heada 
— D. C., where it will carry ‘on 

fight to strengthen. and improve 
these social security laws as well as 


to extend t he em to agricultural » 
workers. 


A Billion Ties” 
Smoked Every Day 


The sale of tailor made cigarettes 
is booming. 325 billion cigarettes 
were sold in 1946 and the figures for 
1947 are expected to be even higher. | 


The use of smoking tobaccé, chewing 
tobacco and snuff is decli 


year. Back in 1920, American 
smoked 8. ae cigars but now = 
are many sold. 


What Wou Would 


‘Truman Do? 


Every one wonders what 


velt would do if he were Presi- 
dent. The joke in “a 


is, 


Union - recently: es- 
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‘men as welll a. also: to. a | nutnber farms ns 


‘Workers must. be members of 


application blank’ below and : 


NATIONAL FARM LAB OR UNIO! 


Washington 1, D. 


% 


Pre 


T at kind of wo h been doing and the name of your last employer ........... 


jeast three months before 
paid. up for at least three months before 
w 


4 


crime and to take its prosecution) 

of the of local and state | 

‘The ‘abolition: of the poll tax and 
primary 


Fair Employment Practices 
to stop discrimination on jobs..-} 


ia “buses: and other ‘public 
give equal treatment to all residents 


of the United States whether citizens 
‘or non-citizens. 


“Civil ‘to ‘look: civil 
policies 


mittee 

and a Ciyil Rights: Division. in the} 
S, Department of of Justice to en-| 
force the laws of the land. 


A 


ra. 


and practices; a joint com- 
of Congréss on civil rights 


2. A law to make 1 a ted- 


.* The setting up of a permanent 
Commis- 


$8; The outlawing of Jim Crow laws. 


6... The strengthening of laws to| 


7. The right to vote and home rule 
— District of Columbia, — 


oe The admission of Hawaii and 
Alaska as states; self government for | 
the Virgin Islands and Porta Rica; 
and citizenship for Guam and Samoa | 

9, Abolition of racial laws barring | 


‘Payment of damages to Ji apa-| 
Americans\who were forced to/ 
| e the West c ast during the war. 


Most of these proposals deal with 


wh 


ey 


1 


© 


~*“eloture” and close the debate is 


keep the debate going forever. 


As the Farm Labor News | goes to press, it looks as if the Republican 
Congress may repeal the poll tax and even consider anti-lynching and 
fair practices legislation this year. The southern Democrats | 
will surely try a filibuster to stop such laws from. being passed. Fili-. 
busters do not work. in the House of Representatives where there are - 
Yules to shut off debates but in the Senate two-thirds vote to impose 
The Senate can stay in 
session until the filibusterers are worn out but in issues such as the — 
President’s civil rights program, there are enough southern senators to 
‘recourse is for ‘a two-thirds 


| slightly lower on January Ist 


‘day a in groves. "The pack 
are: ‘still. 


ized. workers have talken, 
Farm Wage tate Off and On 
farm labor in, the United States was 


| year than on October 1, 1947. ‘The 
average for the United States ss 
| whole was $5.20 per day at the be- 
ginning of the year. It was $5.25 per 
-| day last-Ictober...A. more rev: 
| figure is the Department of 


|ture’s index on prices received by 
| farmers and the ratio of these prices — 


Room $12, Victor Building, 726 - 


say as to what the workers are to 4 
paid. Most of the oe 


the legal rights of Negroes, of whom aly to wages farm. labor. Taking hes | 
there-are about_13 million, the ma-| vote to stop the debate. j= 
Although it is not so w own, Wher | 
there are approximately 5 million D e Will The National Office 
American citizens of Mexican de-| V@MOCF ats Go? Now In Washin 
scent who are discriminated against Hodding Carter, Mississippi editor,|| 
in the same way as Negroes. — i writing for the New York Times, says The National office of the Union i 
majority of Mexican Ameri- the So is now located in Washington, D. | | 
uthern Democrats who are while the farm wage rate had fallen 
cans live in the western states. At)", It was transferred from Mem- to7 
least three fourths of these two large| UP arms against President Tru-|/ arch 15th. The off 
n 1 ices We 
majority groups in America are em-| man’s civil rights program, remind/| in the Victor Building, 726 Sugar Beet Wages Set 
-Ployed in agricultural work and are| him of the preacher ang the sinner. | 
_ therefore eligible for membership in/ It seems that the preacher called on igric 
National. Farm Labor Union.) well known sinner in his | phone number is Republic 6613,.A 
— Other large minority groups who are After threatening the man w formal opening will be held some | =. 
discriminated against in America are : i time -in April. President Cent | mum wage rates for field workers in Re, Hee 
Jewish people-and Japanese-Ameri- suc- Green of the American Federation hen beet growing states other 
ot very angry started California, The wage rates may 
— house, Walking member of NFLU | 
slammed the door behind and 304 | ing, thinning or weeding, and not less 
Farm bor News | found that he was.in a dark closet. || opening. than 65¢ an hour forghoppimg ( 
Piece work rates we set at | - 
mon y the Na without mac oc 
Farm Labor Union. als Where beets are thinned with ma- 
-| Publication office —.12 N. Law- ||? chine blocking, the rates will range 
rence St., Montgo Ala. ; » /How do you regard the Taft-Har tley Act? . &| from $9.00 to $11.00 an acre. Hoeing | 
Washington, DO ation have been making speeches to ‘make the public that harvest are 
abscrip the aft-Hartley Act is opposed only to labor leaders and that. the rank Set at not less than peracreto 
|) and file of labor union members are really in favor of it. $2.25 per acre for heavy yielding beet 
year. 3¢ per copy. Bundle rate 1¢ s| land. Incentive payments to keep the 
: We think the public ought to know the truth, workers on the farm the year round 
The Farm Labor News is pub- ||:" ‘That is why we are conducting this nation-wide ie =| may also be paid. eP — 3 
| lished by the National Farm Labor "This is sensi ballot. We wank you express your honest the Sugar Control Law of 
ii with perfect freedom. All you have to do is to place a check in the wage to field 
who are subscribers. the box beside either of the-two questions below and mail to Poll Depart- cultivating or. sugarcane 
| Entered as’ pecond Class matter ; ment, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 7 and beets before they receive gOV- ‘ 
| ‘Ram for the Taft- \ epart-_ 
a rule only growers and their rep, 
cerning, the: Warm Labor News to: ||} 3|Tesentatives appear and have their 
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